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Win or lose, 


Moore race 
vexes GOP 


Even if Republicans 
hold the Senate seat 
in Alabama, their new 
senator may dog the 
party’s hopes in 2018. 


By MARK Z. BARABAK 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — 
With more than 48 hours of 
campaigning still left in Ala- 
bama’s scandal-shrouded 
U.S. Senate campaign — 
and the outcome far from 
clear — some Republicans 
have already conceded de- 
feat. 

From their perspective, 
Tuesday will yield one of two 
unhappy results. 

Hither voters will elect a 
Democratic U.S. senator 
from one of the most deeply 
conservative states in the 


country, slicing the GOP’s 
slender majority to a bare 51 
to 49; or the Republican 
Party will seat Roy Moore, 
an accused sexual predator 
with a history of outlandish 
statements who, if Demo- 
crats have their way, will ef- 
fectively serve as running 
mate for every Republican 
seeking office in 2018. 

With President Trump 
forcefully backing Moore, “it 
gives Democrats the ability 
to drive a narrative that 
starts with the president 
and runs through the United 
States Senate about what 
the Republican Party 
stands for,” said Matt David, 
a GOP consultant. “That’s 
defending accused pedo- 
philes and embracing con- 
spiracy theories.” 

Moore supporters scoff 
at the notion. 

“They are the same Re- 

[See Alabama, A19] 


MARCUS YAM Los Angeles Times 


AFGHAN special forces have been a rare success 
story. A U.S.-backed plan aims to train more of them. 


Flite forces meet 
Afghan challenge 


By SHASHANK BENGALI 


KABUL, Afghanistan — 
His knees swaying and his 
smooth face shadowed by an 
oversized helmet, Amir 
Khan Mohammad Naim did 
not look like an elite law en- 
forcement officer. 

But when a call went out 
in his rural hometown for 
recruits to join Af- 
ghanistan’s police comman- 
dos, the 21-year-old farmer’s 
son from the quiet province 
of Daykundi did not hesi- 
tate. 


“My duty is to secure Af- 
ghanistan, meter by meter,” 
Naim said recently between 
drills at a police training cen- 
ter north of Kabul, where 
NATO advisors are oversee- 
ing part of a major transfor- 
mation in Afghan security 
forces. 

While conventional 
Afghan soldiers and police 
struggle to hold their ground 
against insurgents, the 
country’s special forces have 
been a rare success story, 
routinely responding first to 
attacks and leading the ma- 

[See Afghanistan, A4] 
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A TIMES INVESTIGATION 


A SECRET LIST 
OF DEPUTY 
MISCONDUCT 


By Maya Lau, Ben Poston and Corina Knoll 


It was a critical piece of evidence: an inmate’s 
shirt, bloodied from a jailhouse brawl. 
When it went missing, Deputy Jose Ovalle had 
an idea. He picked out a similar shirt, doused it 
with taco sauce and snapped a photograph, which 
was booked into evidence with the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff’s Department, law enforcement 
records show. When confronted later, the deputy 
admitted to faking the blood. 


Ovalle kept his job, but his name 
was placed on a secret Sheriff’s De- 
partment list that now includes 
about 300 deputies with histories of 
dishonesty and similar misconduct, 
a Los Angeles Times investigation 
has found. The list is so tightly con- 
trolled that it can be seen by only a 
handful of high-ranking sheriff’s of- 
ficials. Not even prosecutors can ac- 
cess it. 

Amid growing public scrutiny 
over police misconduct, Sheriff Jim 
McDonnell wants to give the names 
on the list to prosecutors, who are 
required by law to tell criminal de- 
fendants about evidence that would 
damage the credibility of an officer 
called as a witness. But McDonnell’s 
efforts have ignited a fierce legal battle with the 
union that represents rank-and-file deputies. 

The dispute, which the California Supreme 
Court is expected to decide next year, is playing 
out ina state with some of the nation’s strictest se- 
crecy laws on police misconduct. California is 
among 22 states that keep officer discipline from 
the public, but it is the only one that blocks prose- 
cutors from seeing entire police personnel files. 

The Sheriff’s Department’s roster of deputies, 
known asa “Brady list,” was compiled in 2014 under 
McDonnell’s predecessor, interim Sheriff John 
Scott, to keep track of officers with histories of mis- 
conduct that might affect their credibility in court. 
The list has evolved over time, and last fall the de- 
partment notified several hundred deputies that 
their names were on the list and offered them the 
chance to object if they believed there had been a 
mistake. 


In flames, it all turns to ash 


Wildfire, the great equalizer, is California’s burden 


By THOMAS CURWEN 


Southern California is the landscape of 
dreams, or so the mythology goes. New- 
comers arrive. They raise the roof beam 
high over the simplest foundations and 
pass on to a new generation the hope that 
they too might believe in this sun-drenched 


paradise. 


Time, however, has cast a shadow on 
this pact, and it sometimes feels like a dis- 


seen, as the fires of this last week have 


shown. 


Beginning Monday night, the confla- 
gration has been indiscriminately cruel, in- 
cinerating homes, killing horses and up- 
ending lives. It has touched mogul and far- 
mer, homeowner and renter, young and old 


alike. 


tant romance. Yet glimpses ofit can still be 


FRANCINE ORR Los Angeles Times 
A NAPA fire crew arrives at a burn area Friday in northern San Diego County. 
The week’s blazes have linked disparate neighborhoods in common anguish. 


Flaring up almost at random, it has 
linked disparate cities and neighborhoods 
— Ventura and Sylmar, Santa Paula and 
Bel-Air, Malibu and Bonsall — and forged a 


Iraq declares 
victory over 
Islamic State 


The army has driven out 
the militant group, pre- 
mier says. WORLD, A3 


Pope calls for edit 
in Lord’s Prayer 
Francis says the com- 
monly used translation 
seems to give God a bad 
name. BACK STORY, A2 


L.A. County Sheriff's 
Deputy Jose Ovalle 


Times reporters reviewed a ver- 
sion of the roster, dated 2014, and 
scoured court and law enforcement 
records for details of how deputies 
landed on it. 

The documents reviewed by The 
Times offer the first public glimpse 
of officers whose misconduct the 
Sheriff’s Department has decided 
should be reported to the courts. 

The deputies have been identi- 
fied as potential witnesses in more 
than 62,000 felony cases since 2000, 
according to a Times analysis of dis- 
trict attorney records. In many of 
those cases, the deputies’ miscon- 
duct would probably have been rele- 
vant in assessing their credibility. 

Law enforcement and court re- 


| 


cords show: 

m One deputy on the list endangered the lives of 
fellow officers and an undercover informant when 
he warned a suspected drug dealer’s girlfriend 
that the dealer was being watched by police. 

m Another pepper-sprayed an elderly man in 
the face and then wrote a false report to justify ar- 
resting him. 

m A third pulled over a stranger and received 
oral sex from her in his patrol car. 

The list also includes several deputies still with 
the department who were convicted of crimes — 
one for filing a false arrest report and another who 
was charged with domestic battery but pleaded no 
contest to a lesser offense. In other cases, prose- 
cutors sharply criticized the deputies’ actions but 
declined to pursue criminal charges against them. 

The legal dispute over the list underscores a 
larger nationwide clash over [See List, A12] 
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A million mourn 
for ‘French Elvis’ 
Weeping Johnny Hally- 
day fans line the streets 
of Paris for his funeral 
procession. WORLD, A8 


Weather 
Partly sunny. 
L.A. Basin: 83/56. B10 
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[See Fires, A18] 


